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THE OPEN SHOP VERSUS TRADES UNIONISM 

THOMAS I. KIDD 

Since history first recorded the acts of man there 
have been two distinct classes in society ; employers 
and employed. Between them there has been an irre- 
pressible conflict. Ever since the institution of the 
W;age system, the worker has continuously struggled for 
liberty. His instinct told him that his menial conditiou 
was born of injustice and his reasoning impelled him to 
strive for freedom at any cost. Every advance step that 
has been gained by labor has been stubbornly contested 
by capital. Slavery and serfdom gave way only after 
much effort on the part of the employing class to make 
them permanent institutions in industrialism. Slavery 
and serfdom were wrong and being wrong they had to 
yield to the enlightened views of the advanced thought 
of the time and the demand of labor for greater recogni- 
tion. 

To secure justice the workers organized, but time and 
again their unions were declared illegal and came under 
the ban of the law. The ancient workmeu, or at least 
those of them who were free men, persistently agitated 
to have these bans removed and in time succeeded. 
To make their success possible they organized instead 
of unions burial and benevolent societies, but these in- 
stitutions were nothing more than trade unions in dis- 
guise, having for their objects the abolition of slavery 
and serfdom, and improved conditions for those who 
were free. 

It being taken for granted that every concession se- 
cured by labor has been wrung from capital and that 
every step forward has been bitterly contested, is it 

surprising that those opposed to labor at the present 
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time should clamor for the so-called open shop ? 
Charges of all kinds have been hurled at labor unions. 
They have been denounced as arbitrary, illegal and 
curtailing the freedom of the individual. In line with 
these charges the union is accused of ordering a limita- 
tion of output on the part of its members, instead of 
encouraging workingmen to give the best services 
of which they are capable. This is alleged to be 
one of the reasons why employers of labor insist 
upon the open shop. It would be foolish of me, as 
a representative of organized labor, to deny that in 
a few organizations rules governing the amount of 
labor the members shall perform exist, but it is 
questionable if it is fair to put the entire blame for the 
limitation of output on the part of the organized wage 
workers. Wherever it obtains, its introduction can 
usually be traced directly to the avaricious greed of the 
employer, who desiring to exact the maximum amount 
of labor from his workmen for the minimum amount of 
pay, introduced the pace maker. The pace maker was 
an unusually swift workman. He was paid a trifle more 
per diem to rush the work and induce others to follow 
him as closely as possible. The result of this policy 
was that the average workman was driven beyond the 
limit of human endurance. The limitation of output be- 
came therefore necessary in the estimation of those who 
believe in giving a fair day's work for a fair day's pay. 
It may be that on adopting a rule limiting the output 
the union went to the other extreme. Be that as it 
may, it is safe to assert that had there been no pace 
maker there would have been no limitation of output. 
The one is the inevitable result of the other. 

Those who are opposed to the so-called closed shop, a 
term invented by the opponents of organized labor, and 
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which is rejected by unionists generally on account of 
the well-founded belief that the term is misleading and 
is meant to take the place of the more appropriate term 
"union shop", wilfully misrepresent the aims and 
aspirations of the majority of union men. Few there 
are who believe in limiting the output and in nearly all 
shops where the recognition of the union obtains the 
limitation of the output is practically unknown. 

The term " open shop " is also misunderstood. In 
union circles it has existed for years and was known as 
a shop open to union and non-union men alike, although 
many of the shops were really union shops. In the 
government printing office in Washington, for instance, 
non-union men are hired, but they invariably become 
members of the union, yielding to the persuasions of 
those who hold good standing membership in the ranks 
of organized labor. The government realizes the right 
of the men to organize and the right to make govern- 
ment shops closed institutions if they have power 
enough to induce the non-union men to cast their lot 
with them, and it is safe to assert that were the govern- 
ment employees not organized their hours of labor 
would be longer, their wages lower and their conditions 
of employment less congenial than they are at the 
present time. 

Another one of the many reasons heralded broadcast 
against the union shop is that when an organization has 
jurisdiction over a plant it limits the number of appren- 
tices and deprives the American youth of the oppor- 
tunity of learning a trade. This is true in a very few 
instances only. In most organizations a very reasonable 
proportion of apprentices to journeymen is permitted. 
As a matter of fact the number of apprentices allowed is 
so generous that some employers refuse to take advant- 
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age of employing the full quota of apprentices to which 
they are entitled on the ground that they suffer a 
pecuniary loss in teaching them the trade. Where the 
apprentice rule is stringent, however, there is usually a 
very good reason for its enforcement. In some indus- 
tries a boy can do almost as much work as a man after 
serving a year or so at the trade. 

Machinery has robbed many industries of the old- 
time skill required by the artisan. The logical outcome 
of a lack of an apprenticeship system would be that 
boys would fill our shops and factories at a much lower 
wage than is now received by men. The men would be 
walking the streets in a vain search for employment. 
This might result in lessening the cost of production to 
some degree, and to that extent the public might be 
benefited, but society on the whole would lose more 
than it would gain. Admitting that it is an important 
question to cheapen production wherever possible, if 
the cost has to be reduced at the expense of American 
manhood and American womanhood, it were much 
better that it be not reduced. 

If the union shop is to be superseded by the " open 
shop " what will be the inevitable result ? The check 
which the union rules have placed upon the unscru- 
pulous employer will be swept aside. Under the union 
rules he has been compelled to pay equal wages with 
other employers, thus placing all on a fair competitive 
basis as far as wages are concerned. 

Will the employer benefit by the open shop and a 
general reduction in wages, which is the real object of 
the open shop policy ? Will he not rather suffer because 
of the fierce and unrestricted competition which must 
inevitably follow a condition where no standard of 
wages is set ? Is it not a fact that this competition be- 
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comes fiercer the further down the scale we go ? Is not 
the union shop and the minimum wage scale an actual 
benefit to the employer who desires to be fair by placing 
his unscrupulous competitor on an equal footing? 

What of the union on the other hand ? Will it not 
be driven to one strike after another, striving to again 
force recognition, so that instead of the open shop 
being an aid to industrial peace it will prove the oppo- 
site? The comparative peace which we now see be- 
tween the railroad managers and the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers was brought about by continued 
striking in the early stages of the organization. 

The policy being advocated by some employers in 
connection with the open shop campaign can never 
bring industrial peace. Where there are no contract 
relations between employer and employed it implies a 
condition where there is no freedom. If the employer 
is to be the sole judge of working conditions, his em- 
ployee is a serf. Such absolute power cannot last, and 
this applies with equal force to the union that draws 
up an ultimatum which it forces the employer to sign 
through a threat to strike. Either condition shows an 
absolute power which opens the way to tyranny. Can 
the employer be intrusted with absolute power any 
more than the labor union ? 

The advantages which have been secured by labor 
unions, have not been secured without sacrifice. They 
do not propose to return to the old conditions without 
a struggle. They have paid too high a price for what 
they have gained to give it up willingly. In other 
words, they have tasted the joys of a higher standard of 
life, and they mean to maintain that standard in spite 
of the opposition of those who, by their greed and 
avarice would seek to debase American manhood on a 
plea of cheaper production. 



